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“Gop worketh in us to will.’’ 


NotuHinGc that is divinely laid upon one to 
believe or to do, can be for him a non-essential. 


THOUGH in the Scriptures we think we have 
life, itis in the life alone that we have the 
Scriptures. 


It is as we are true to the divine inspira- 
tions in our own hearts, that those of the 
Scriptures will be found true to us. 


May the approaching Yearly Meeting appre- 
bend that for which it is apprehended in the 
nind of Christ. He has his prospects for this 
asembly, we perchance have our projects. 
Which shall yield to the other? Shall not all 
our own notions stand aside, in abeyance to 
the openings of his will and pleasure for the 
church; and our chief pleasure be that his will 
has been apprehended, recorded in our hearts 
and counsels, and made our meat and drink to 
execute in the world? ‘I follow after,’’ says 
the true church and the true member, ‘‘that I 
may apprehend that for which | am appre- 
hended by Christ Jesus.” 


In All Things Let the Life Have the Preeminence. 


An intelligent observer of movements in 
human history has said that ““The idea creates 
the organization, and the organization destroys 
the idea.”” The vision of a working principle 
which was so vividly impressed on the minds 
of the early Friends,—namely, that Christ is 
the living word of Divine Truth that can speak 
to a man’s condition, —was as a spirit seeking 
for itself a prepared body, or rather assimilat- 
ing to itself its own appropriate framework in 
an organic form of membership and govern- 
ment for the preservation of its testimony 
among men. As kindred particle after parti- 
cle gathers in precise order about its nucleus 
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to form a crystal invariably shaped with mathe- 
matical uniformity after its kind; in like man- 
ner gathering about this principle of Christ 
the Word was shaped an organization con- 
formed to that central Life. 

Our system of church discipline or govern- 
ment, including our systematic non-system for 
the liberty of the Spirit, took shape as a growth, 
a development of the out-reaching and ingath- 
ering force of the Spirit of Christ, for the 
practical working of his one mediatorship and 
intercommunication between God and men. 
We do not see how this distinctive principle 
could have formulated itself otherwise, in 
order to have a church government adapted to 
the spirit of revelation in the knowledge of 
Him. Every leading provision of the system 
appears to have had its eye single (whether 
members have had theirs so or not) to inward 
revelation as its working principle. And to 
every desertion of that principle for another 
by societies who hold our name, their mode of 
worship has perhaps been first to respond and 
succumb ; and to every distinctive change of 
inward attitude there will be its distinctive 
change in outward form and mode. 

The organization is a servant of the principle 
which it voices, so long as its construction is 
simply suited to that. If builders overbuild, 
or bring in superfluous parts adapted rather to 
other principles, the machinery becomes more 
and more complicated unto ultimate self-wreck- 
ing, as by clash or warfare among inconsistent 
parts and members. Or if in its beautiful sim- 
plicity it competes for our admiration with the 
spirit and principle it was built to serve, till 
men lose sight of the principle in the goodly 
order and form, then, wrapped up in the form 
of godliness while denying the power thereof, 
they become idolators of their system, it may 
be unto the ultimate loss and destruction of the 
ideal for which it exists. When our organiza- 
tion is made the end of our concern and devo- 
tion, and not used as the means in every way 
subordinate to the original principle, then is 
the end lost in its means, and the organization 
become the extinguisher of the life which it 
was first raised up to embody. The way to pre- 
serve an organization to preserve its inner life, 
~to keep its original principle in its living su- 
premacy. The way to reduce the organization to 
decay and contempt is to give it the first place. 

But crystallization seems to become but a 
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principle of mere existence, while LIFE is a 
principle of growth and movement within the 
scope of its own spirit. The swaddling clothes 
of the infant seed of life would be found sti- 
fling shackles to a condition growing in wisdom 
and instature. But wherever that which cramps 
the true life must crumble, and ‘‘that which 
decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish 
away,’’ let it be ever the inward life that 
adapts to itself, according to its expanding 
powers, the seamless garment of its own selec- 
tion. New suits, shapes, models, will be con- 
tinually offered by the world for the bride of 
Christ to assume as ‘‘adapted to the times,” 
but these bespeak a putting on, and nota 
development from life. 


Religious Books in Spanish. 

While our Friends’ Tract Association and 
Book Committee are publishing for Spanish- 
American peoples such literature in Spanish as 
Dymond’s Essays on Morality, with separate 
tracts on War and Military Glory and the work 
of Stephen Grellet, we may take an interest in 
what is done in the same cause elsewhere, as 
thus describedin the Nashville American. 


Few people are aware that probably nearly 
all the religious literature used in Spanish- 
speaking countries is published in Nashville, 
where the only publishing house in the South 
issuing Spanish publications, and the only one 
in the United States issuing religious publica- 
tions in Spanish is located. 

The publications indicated are published by 
the Spanish department of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. The Spanish department is on 
a paying basis and is proving one of the most 
remunerative departments of the publishing 
house. Professor Rodriguez isa Mexican, who 
was in 1888 recommended by Bishop Hargrove 
for the position of professor of Spanish at 
Vanderbilt University and official translator of 
religious documents from English to Spanish 
for the Methodist Church, South. 

In 1890 the first Spanish publication was 
issued by the publishing house, being the first 
translation into Spanish of ‘“The Sermons of 
John Wesley.’’ This was in two volumes. 
Within six months five hundred copies were 
sold, some of the orders coming even from 
Spain. Since then two thousand volumes have 
been sold. The regular publication of leaflets 
quarterlies and catechisms was then com- 
menced and has continued ever since. Other 
works translated and published in Spanish are : 

‘Evidences 


Paley’s “Natural Theology’’ and 
of Christianity ;’’ Bishop Haygood’s ‘‘The 
Man of Galilee ;’’ Bishop Hurst’s “‘History of 
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the Christian Church, ’’ and three volumes of 
the works of two of the early Spanish reform- 
ers, Constantino Ponce de la Fuente and Juan 
Perez. Professor Rodriguez is now translating 
W. F. Tillett’s ‘‘Personal Salvation, ” of which 
four thousand copies of the original have 
already been sold. 

The lesson papers and quarterlies, as well 
as many of the larger works, are sold to every 
denomination, North and South, with mission- 
aries in Spanish-speaking countries, as there 
is no other publishing house in this country 
which publishes such literature. The litera- 
ture is used in Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Cen- 
tral and South America and by Sunday schools 
in far-off Spain. 

H. M. Barr, who was taught Spanish by 
Professor Rodriguez, is now setting the type 
and reading the proofs, and despite the fact 
that he is an American he is probably the most 
able man who has worked on this Spanish 
composition. H. M. Barr has been doing the 
_ work for three years and ably assists Professor 
Rodriguez. 





DEMOCRACY NEEDS RELIGION.—A Congrega- 
tional magazine of Boston contains an article 
by James M. Whiton of New York, in which 
he is concerned to transfer the hope of our 
republic from education to Christianity. We 
give his concluding passage :— 


Educate, educate, is the cry. But educa- 
tion that does not quicken and develop what is 
deepest in our nature, is a poor experiment. 
Education that makes wit sharp and leaves 
conscience dull brings no social salvation. 
Religion, with its characteristic aspiration to 
link the will of man to the will of God is 
essential in any education that aims at the 
making of the normal man, the man of 
throughly social spirit, on whom alone the 
hope of permanent democracy depends. 

The ancient democracies like the ancient 
monarchies all split on the reefs of self- 
interest. They, too, were religious in their 
way and had plenty of ethics also, and philoso- 
phy as good as ours. The question of the per- 
manence of modern democracy is thought to 
be hopefully settled by the better religion we 
possess. Potentially it is settled ; actually it 
is not, and will not be until the sword of the 
spirit, now in the scabbard, is unsheathed and 
wielded against the menacing foes of our social 
and political order. In any society, whether 
civic or churchly, in which that spirit dwelt, 
each is for the other and all are for God, and 
then the idea of a religious democracy stands 
are 

Could the Spirit return to the churches, 
where it has been smothered by prosperity, 
could it be carried, as the Pilgrim Church 
carried it, into their duties as citzens of the 
Commonwealth, what a renaissance of whole- 
some Puritanism would we see in Church and 
State alike, rebuking and shaming the moral 
laxity and crookedness that trouble all thought- 
ful men to-day with grave forebodings. 





THE UNIVERSAL LIGHT AND SPIRIT. —Charles 
Cuthbert Hall (who was lately made President 
of the Religious Education Association), while 
speaking in England of impressions made upon 
his mind while traveling in the East, said : 
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‘‘Never was I more certain that the spirit of 
God is universal in his operations and that 
beneath the manifestation of the ethnic reli- 
gions is the working of that one Spirit, beget- 
ting in the human soul a yearning after God. ”’ 


ON EARTH PEACE THROUGH THE INDIVIDUAL. 
—At the opening of our warfare with Spain 
the thought occurred to us, that “‘war is upon 
us because it is in us.’’ Now we find our 
meaning much more clearly elucidated by these 
words of Robert E. Speer :— 

The peace of the world is within each man’s 
control, so far as that man is concerned. If 
I do not quarrel, that will be so far a realiza- 
tion of universal peace. And when all men 
universally pursue the same course, with no 
legislative declaration, and no treaty, and no 
noise or talk of any sort, there will be peace 
throughout the whole world. 

Church Union: and its Foundation. 

A proposition has appeared in a religious 
periodical on the union of early Christians 
*‘in such a way as to please the Head, Christ 
Jesus;’’ containing a study of the foundation 
on which this acceptable union, or church, 
rested. 

The author well observed that the apostle 
Paul disclaimed any disciple as the Rock on 
which the church was built, whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas (Peter). ‘For other 
foundation can no man lay than that which is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.’’ Our Lord’s 
own declaration to Peter concerning this 
foundation must be consistent with this Scrip- 
ture,—leaving Himself, the Rock of Ages, as 
the one foundation of his own Church;—not 
Peter, but the living principle which Peter’s 
name represents ;-- not primarily l’eter’s con- 
fession, which is a product of that founda- 
tion; but the Father’s revelation of His Son, 
for which Christ called Peter blessed. 
“Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jona; for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father who is in Heaven.’’ This is 
the rock of direct divine revelation to men’s 
hearts,—a rock identical with Christ as the 
living and revealing Word of God,—on which 
he declared He would found His Church. 
And the name Peter (Petros, which means ‘‘a 
stone’’) was happily taken hold of as an off- 
spring of that fundamental principle (petra, 
the Rock), namely: God’s revelation to man 
in and through Christ, the Word, as the foun- 
dation-rock of His Church. ‘‘For no man 
knoweth the Son but the Father, neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
Him.”’ 

It is the same truth, that of divine com- 
munication to man, which is conveyed under 
another figure, where Christ is called the Head 
of His Church, which is his body.’’ The 
members and organs of the body receive 
direct communications from the head, in order 
to live and move aright. ‘“The foundation of 
God standeth sure, having this seal: The 
Lord knoweth them that are His.’’ 2 Tim. 
ii:19. “If any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His.’’ Rom. viii:9. Thus 
church-membership is without foundation 
except in a living communication which is, by 
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faith and obedience, kept open between the 
individual soul and Christ. He is the one 
Mediator and Living Word between God ang 
man: “‘My sheep,’’ he says, ‘‘know my Voice, 
and they follow me.”’ 

Ican see no other “bond of peace,” op 
union, between the churches, but this unity 
of the Spirit,—‘“‘the spirit of wisdom ang 
revelation in the knowledge of Him.”’ 
who are in spiritual communion with the 
living Head, are members of his Body op 
Church, wherever on earth they may be 
gathered or scattered. He knoweth his own, 
and they know his voice. Tho’ strangers 
outwardly, they are united in Him. Our 
fellowship, and accordingly intercourse, jg 
with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ, 

And Peter it was, who so promptly became 
an expositor of this foundation Rock, at the 































































































































































season of that Pentecostal enduement of the : 
early church with power. This he by revela. lve 
tion at once claimed as the spiritual basis of ties 
all future Christian life and work. ‘‘Saith tare 
God, I will pour out of my Spirit, upon all own 
flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall ff yho 
prophesy. . . This Jesus, therefore, being dust 
by the right hand of God exalted, and having auf 
received of the Father the promise of the oo 
Holy Spirit, hath shed forth this which ye § gq, 
now see and hear.” (Acts xi. 17, 33.) 

Such was to be the characteristic working § furt 
of the Christian dispensation, —his laws to be Tl 
put into our hearts and written in our minds, rt 
“Those special manifestations of the Spirit at ee 
the beginning (says Hackett on the Acts), - | 
marked the economy as one that was to be . 
eminently distinguished by the Spirit’s iste 
agency. They were a pledge, that those in brid 
all ages who embrace the gospel should equal It 
the most faithful of God’s ancient people; J 4, 
they enjoy a clearer revelation, are enlight- had 
ened and sanctified by a spirit more fully im § ,, , 
parted, may rise to the same or higher relig- § j,, 
ious consolations and attainments.’’ on 

Old Minutes of Ulster Province Meetings, | ‘* 

Ireland. ios 

Limerick. 9 mo. 25, 1769.—Recommended § the 
to stir up and encourage Friends who are § of¢ 
orderly in their appearance, both male and § jo} 
female, consistent in their conduct and ex- Y 
emplary in their attendance of meetings for g0 | 
Worship and Discipline, whether rich or poor, § the 
to fill up the front seats, that by their solemn get 
deportment in meetings they may excite the J nee 
Youth to come up in a Godly exercise, and to § the 
Worship the Father of Spirits in Spirit and in J go} 
Truth. bes 

Limerick. 6 mo. 11, 1770.—We tenderly § yoy 
entreat Friends to be careful in their offerings gre 
in the transactions of their business, to wait 1 
to feel their minds seasoned with the virtue 9 ig 
of Truth, which suitably qualifies, and causes § the 
such offerings to tend to edification. Andwe § gt, 
further request that a watchful care should § pp, 
be exercised to avoid all personal reflections J 1 
either in meetings or in conversation, as such J % 
are a cause of obstruction to the effectual § tg, 
support of Discipline and frequently tend t § {g| 
the breach of Unity. us 

Waterford. 7 mo. 28, 1777.—A Womal @ oy 





Friend marrying a Friend in the compass of 
this Province, except she is in the Ministry 
or an Elder, no occasion to send a Certificate 
with her, the act of Marriage being fully 
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ive of her being in unity, and consti- 
ates her a member of the Meeting her hus- 
jand belongs to. 

Clonmel, 10 mo. 13, 1783.—That Friends 
should not leave Corn or Hay (taken posses- 
sin of by Tythemonger or Tythetakers) in 
their Fields, after they draw in the rest of 
their Corn and Hay, or preserve it for them, 
hot draw such in as their own property. Also 
that Friends in a deliberate, cool manner as 
opportunity offers, inform those concerned in 
taking Tythes from them, of our conscien- 
tious Scruples against paying such demands. 

Cork, 4 mo. 11,1785.—An awful Solemnity 
recommended in attending Burials, and for 
friends to follow the corpse of their Friends 
2 or 3 abreast. 

Cork, 1 mo. 30, 1786.—Recommended to 
have a watchful eye over such as Friends 
may apprehend in Danger of extending them- 
glves in Trade beyond their Capitals or Abili- 
ties to manage, or of embarking in adven- 
tures which may terminate in the loss of their 
own or others’ property; as well as over those 
who thro’ want of a proper attention to In- 
dustry and the necessities of their Families 
suffer their own Property and the Property 
of others entrusted to their care to diminish 
and slip away. 


further on the Institute for Colored Youth. 


The following postscript to the Annual re- 
port of the Institute for Colored Youth, printed 
in The Friend last week, was read at the meet- 
ing of the Corporation. It contains informa- 
tion especially welcome to those who have been 
interested in the active School work on Bain- 
bridge Street. 

It was reported last year that the pupils in 
the Academic Department on Bainbridge Street 
had found no difficulty in taking their places 
in the several public Schools to which they 
belonged. It is believed that the strict require- 
ments of the public school system as regards 
attendance and punctuality will be especially 
advantageous to the race. Opportunities for 
manual training have been greatly extended in 
the public system of late, so that this essential 
of education for colored children would seem 
to be freely supplied. 

Young colored men especially, are able to 
go forward through the grammar grades into 
the Public Manual Training School and there 
get the very type of training that they most 
need. Much the same purpose is served for 
the young women by the Commercial High 
School. It seems to the Board that it would 
bea mistake to do other than encourage colored 
youth to work in the public system for these 
great privileges. 

To discharge fully however, any obligation 
resting upon the Board toward the pupils in 
the former industrial classes on Bainbridge 
Street an arrangement was made with the 
Berean School so that these pupils might 
teceive instruction there at our expense. About 
20 out of a total of 150 accepted this oppor- 
tunity. The Berean School now occupies the 
feld of industrial evening classes vacated by 
Wand so far as appears meets the require- 
ments of such instruction very completely. 


; “THE best victories men win are the victo- 
Sper they win over themselves.”—Robert E. 
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Merle d’Aubigne’s Testimony for Peace. 


As Exemplified in the Pages of his “History of the 
Reformation.” 


(Continued from page 300.) 


At the time this compilation concerning 
events that occurred nearly four hundred years 
ago, is being prepared, there is prevailing a 
great war in the Far East: on the one side a so- 
called Christian nation, possessing the largest 
contiguous area and the greatest population 
of any world’s Power called Christian; on the 
other side, a progressive though “‘ heathen ”’ 
nation, dwelling on an island group and with 
a population perhaps one-fifth of that of the 
other. Repeatedly in the papers we have read 
the published utterances of those known as 
Gospel ministers, to the effect that they hope 
that this side, or, as the case may be, the other 
side, may prevail; that the overgrown aggres- 
sive nation that calls itself Christian needs a 
“*hauling down ”’ lest it covet and possess the 
whole earth, and that the Buddha-worshipers 
are really better exponents of true religion 
than are the Greek Christians; or, on the other 
hand, that there is much to be said of the 
reality of the “‘yellow peril,’’ and, at any 
rate, we ought to stand by the nation which 
favored us in the day of our jeopardy. But, 
alas, there seems in no quarter to abound that 
spirit of prayer which would supplicate the 
Lord of Hosts to bid the warring elements 
cease their strife, and lay hold of those peace- 
ful processes of adjudication that are provi- 
dentially ready at hand. Let us mark here a 
contrast. 

Following the termination of the Peasants’ 
War, already very briefly narrated, Luther and 
Melancthon expected naught else but that 
thousands of swords would ere long be un- 
sheathed against the Gospel. But it was not 
so, at that time, not in Germany where coun- 
sels of and prayers for peace were heard on 
many sides. Writing to Frederic Myconius, 
Luther observed: 

“‘Satan is raging: ungodly priests take 
counsel together, and we are threatened with 
war. Exhort the people to contend earnestly 
before the throne of the Lord, by faith and 
prayer, that our adversaries, being overcome 
by the Spirit of God, may be constrained to 
peace. The most urgent of our wants—the 
very first thing that we have to do is to pray: 
let the people know that they are at this time 
exposed to the edge of the sword, and the rage 
of the devil: let them pray.’’* 

“*Thus everything indicated,” remarks d’ Au- 
bigné, ‘‘a decisive conflict. The Reformation 
had on its side the prayers of Christians, the 
sympathy of the people, and an ascendant in 
men’s minds that no power could stay. The 
Papacy had with it the established order, the 


*It was the feeling of the writer during the days im- 
mediately preceding the late Boer war, that had those 
religiously-minded Transvallers, and their President, in- 
stead of issuing their three days’ ultimatum, bidding the 
British concede their terms or fight, made use of the 
contention of faith and prayer as indicated above, while 
appealing their case to the Christian world, and declining 
to use the sword even for their just rights, they would in 
the end have secured substantially what they wished. 
To-day, many of them are exiles, the people are far from 
contented, and the land is threatened with an irruption 
of Chinese coolies, by permission of the British govern- 
ment, 


force of early habit, the zeal and hatred of 
powerful princes, and the authority of an 
Emperor whose dominion extended over both 
hemispheres, and who had just before deeply 
humbled the pride of Francis the First. Such 
was the condition of affairs when the Diet 
of Spires (1529) was opened.’’ It was the 
protest offered here that originated the name 
of Protestants. The narrative of d’Aubigné 
turns again to Switzerland, where Zwingle con- 
tinued to be the central figure. 

It had been remarked by Zwingle, as making 
manifest how uniform is the testimony of the 
Spirit of God, that notwithstanding he and 
Luther had had no communication (up to the 
time he so spoke) with each other, they yet 
agreed so closely in the doctrine of Christ. 
It was just here, however, that the two Re- 
formers were destined ultimately and radically 
to disagree, and that a root of bitterness was 
left which eventuated in denominational dif- 
ferences, not reconciled to this day. 

**While the Romanists,’’ says d’Aubigné, 
“‘were on all sides unsheathing the sword 
against the Reformation, the work itself was 
passing through new stages of development. 
Not to Zurich—nor Geneva, but to Wittem- 
berg, the focus of Luther’s revival, must we 
go to find the beginnings of that Reformed 
Church, of which Calvin ranks as the most 
distinguished doctor. There was a time when 
these two great families of believers slept in 
the same cradle. Concord ought to have 
crowned their mature age ; but when once the 
question of the Supper was raised, Luther 
threw away the proper element of the Refor- 
mation, and took his 3tand for himself and 
his church in an exclusive Lutheranism. The 
mortification he experienced from this rival 
teaching was shown in his loss of much of 
that kindness of manner which was so natural 
to him.”’ 

From the old scholastic theology, Luther 
had openly divorced himself in upholding the 
cardinal doctrine of justification by faith. In 
the matter of the outward sacrament he had 
given up, indeed, the Romish doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and yet he tenaciously clung 
to the closely related tenet of the real presence. 
It is stated that he even went so far as to say 
that he would rather receive the mere blood 
with the Pope than the mere wine with Zwingle. 
The whole matter came to a head when, in 
1529, there was held the notable Conference 
of Marburg, for the settlement or reconcile- 
ment of this highly important question; but, 
after much discussion, lasting a good many 
days, the Conference broke up without coming 
to any agreement in the way of religious con- 
cord, but with rather the opposite result. 
Luther, holding very literally to the words, 
“*This is my body,’’ would not receive the 
spiritual significance of the sixth chapter of 
John, as pleaded for by Zwingle and his friends. 

In referring to the hopeful beginnings of 
Reformation in France, particularly in the 
southeastern districts where the devoted Wm- 
Farel, an itinerant preacher, afterward the as. 
sociate of Calvin, appeared the animating 
spirit, d’Aubigné quotes from a letter written 
by Luther to Charles, Duke of Savoy, in whose 
Alpine valleys dwelt those early Reformers, 
the Vandois or Waldenses. The missive was 
intrusted to the hands of a sympathizer, Ane- 
mond, a knight of Dauphiny. ‘“‘May your 
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pmarkable disquietude began everywhere to! 
i. With this dissatisfaction arose the 
paniment of a great longing for some- 
thing deeper and higher, upon which they 
sight rely for strength and comfort in the 
iskening day that seemed to be overspread- 
ag England. With an overpowering sense 
iat something already was radically wrong, 
twas With no assurance or confidence that 
the people turned to the clergy of the Estab- 
jshment, many of whom had become corrupt 
gi licentious, and were neglecting the sacred 
jaties of their high office, so that instead of 
(in the fine lines of Goldsmith) “‘alluring to 
brighter worlds and leading the way, ’’ they 
yemed to be setting the pace for immorality, 
especially amongst the lower orders of society. 
jn order to counteract the opinion that the 
religion of the new establishment was strict 
in its requirements, King James issued the 
flowing declaration which had been drawn up 
iyone of his bishops: ‘‘For his good peo- 
je’s recreation, his majesty’s pleasure is, 
that after the end of Divine service they shall 
wt be disturbed, letted, or discouraged from 
uy lawful recreations, such as dancing, either 
of men or women, archery for men, leaping, 
multing, or any such harmless recreations ; 
wr having May games, whitsonales, or mor- 
tice dances, or setting up of May poles, or 
other sports therewith used, or as the same 
nay be had in due and convenient time, with- 
ot impediment or let of Divine service. ” This 
Jamation was again issued by King Charles, 

mi directed to be read in all the churches. 
The effect upon the nation of such indulgence 
can readily be conceived. It rapidly was con- 
strued into a license for revelling of the wild- 
at kind, and paved the way for crime, even 
to murder, and when the courts of justice 
attempted to hinder, the primate of England, 
Archbishop Laud took the matter into his own 
lands as an invasion of the Episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, and through the king forbid the inter- 
ference. 
We have at last reached that period—most 
crucial of all—in English history, when the 
lng strained relationship between the sov- 
ereign and a large and important body of his 
subjects, whom oppression and injustice had 
ilienated from him, came to open rupture ; 
the sword was once more unsheathed to deter- 
nine by the stern arbitrament of civil war as 
to whether the country should retain those 
tivil and religious rights which it had taken 
centuries to acquire. The sequel is too well 
known to dwell upon it here. We turn rather 
again to the religious situation ; for we stand 
won the threshold of a new and wonderful 
movement, which was destined to shake the 
land from sea, tq sea, and out of which was to 
proceed a people and a force to work for right- 
tousness in the earth by means of an instru- 
ment beside which the might of the sword 
would be as the strength ofa child. Outward 
means of consolation having failed them ; the 
tivil power in the utmost confusion ; the land 
having been drenched with blood in vain to 
prove that men’s hearts could be made to 
yield the fruits of righteousness by a change 
in favor of king or Parliament; and, most 
tignificant of all, the Church, to which in all 
ges the people had been taught and wont to 
‘ply for succor in times of extremity, was 
ligelf the subject of assailment ; its position 
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as inerrant arbiter in the affairs of men— 
secular as well as religious—having not only 
been questioned but openly defied, even to its 


centre at Rome, the hearts of even the most 
strong quailed with fear. Doubt and perplex- 
ity overspread the land. 
“It therefore pleased God, ’’ says the Qua- 
ker historian Sewel, ‘‘who is pleased to 
enlighten men gradually, to make yet a clearer 
discovery of his truth, which in some places 
already darted forth its beams to mankind, in 
a time when many Godly people were zealously 
seeking after a further manifestation of the 
will of God, from a sense that, notwithstand- 
ing all their outward observations of religious 
performances, their still stood a partition wall 
whereby the soul was hindered from living in 
perfect peace with its Creator. ”’ 
(To be continued.) 


“‘Now’’ THE ACCEPTED Time.—Charles 
Dudley Warner once said that all gospel prac- 
tice in the world could be boiled down into a 
single precept ‘“‘Do right now.” It would, 
indeed, be hard to make more practical spirit- 
ual wisdom into three words. The young 
man or woman who writes this motto on the 
fly leaf of a daily-read Bible, and also on the 
“‘tables of the heart’’ will find that it un- 
tangles the most puzzling problems, and leads 
to the surest joy. 
But every one of the three words must be 
lived up to or the motto is useless. ‘‘Do’’ 
does not mean to think, or to dream. Right 
opinions and an inert life often exist to- 
gether. There are plenty of young Christians 
who can repeat the Apostles’ Creed with en- 
tire belief in every clause, yet who are doing 
nothing for Christ. ‘‘The end of man,’’ says 
Carlyle, “‘is an action, not a thought.’’ The 
chief end of man is to glorify God here in 
this workaday world, and so to enjoy Him for- 
ever when this world is no more. 
“‘Right’’ is a word not to be left out, 
either. Success, in too many young minds, 
is usurping the place of right. Expediency 
often looks necessary; but the only right 
thing to do is to do right—the high and 
simple right. It may be unpopular, it may be 
inexpedient, it may be actually injurious to 
our own present personal interests, to do 
right. We must face this fact sometimes. 
Yet it does not in the least change the steady 
obligation to do right, and the happiness that 
surely flows from doing it. 
The third word is the clinching one. ‘‘Now” 
is the most difficult time. We are always 
determining to do right next week, or next 
year, or when we are past this special place 
where doing wrong, or doing nothing at all, 
seems the pleasanter, safer way. But our 
life is tested and known by our present act, 
by our “‘now.’’ ‘‘Do right now’’—only when 
each golden word is emphasized is the whole 
golden motto complete, and ready to enrich 
our lives with its radiant presence. 
Hast thou, my Master, aught for me to do 
To honor thee to-day? 
Hast thou a word of love to some poor soul 
That I may say? 
For see, this world that thou hast made so fair, 
Within its heart is sad ; 
Thousands are lonely, thousands weep and sigh, 
But few are glad. 
—Prentiss. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
William George England. 


The writer desires to record a testimony 
concerning one known to few Friends, although 
a member of our religious Society for more 
than fifteen years. 

William George England was the son of 

James England, a Methodist minister,and was 

born at Burin, Newfoundland, on the first of 

Third Month, 1844. He died at his home near 

Digby, Nova Scotia, on the twenty-fourth of 

Twelfth Month, 1903, in the sixtieth year of his 

age. He was the son of a minister, two of the 

four surviving brothers are ministers, and of 

three surviving sisters two are wives of min- 

isters. Converted in early life and giving 

evidence of a deep religious experience, his 

father decided that William was called to the 

ministry,and accordingly undertook to set him 

to preaching. An appointment was made for 

him at a place on his father’s circuit; but the 

son had such a sense of the source of a true 

call to the work of the ministry that he could 

not recognize the call of man, and, instead of 

meeting the appointment to preach he spent 

the meeting time in the woods and all of the 

night alone in a barn. 

As a cobbler of boots and shoes and a tiller 

of the soil he became among his neighbors an 

eloquent preacher of righteousness. Although 

not brought into touch with Friends or their 

writings until near middle life, their spiritual 

views of direct communion and revelation ap- 

pear to have been clearly shown to him by the 

one true Teacher. 

He was favored to marry, in 1876, a pious 
wife who was a true helpmeet to him in both 
spiritual and temporal things. 

About the year 1881 William G. England 
read in the Montreal Witness something which 

called his attention to, and aroused his interest 
in, the Religious Society of Friends. He at 
once wrote to the religious editor of that paper 
for further information, by whom he was re- 
ferred to the late Gilbert Moore, of Nor- 
wich, Ontario, Canada. A letter to this Friend 
brought not only a reply but also books and 
other literature of our Society, including copies 
of THE FRIEND. For this paper he at once 
subscribed and was a regular and an apprecia- 
tive reader of it for more than twenty-two 
years. Later he became a correspondent of 
Adam Spencer, another esteemed Canadian 
Friend. Norwich Monthly Meeting in Twelfth 
Month, 1887, appointed a committee to con- 
sider his request to become a member. In 
Second Month, 1888, this committee report- 
ing *‘ that they had corresponded with him to 
good satisfaction and that he gave a concise 
and satisfactory account of his convincement 
of Friends’ principles,’’ his request for mem- 
bership was granted. His reply to the letter 
of the clerk informing him of the action of 
the meeting was dated Third Month 8th, 1888, 
and says: ‘“‘Received thy lettér informing 
me of the granting of my request, and that my 
name is enrolled with a people I love and see 
eye to eye with. Iam thankful and feel sat- 
isfied. 1 can say truly that 1 am a member of 
the Society, to any who may, as hitherto, ask 
why I do not join with them.”’ 

Until the year 1895, when the writer and his 
wife went to Nova Scotia on a religious visit, 
William had no personal intercourse with any 
member of the religious Society to which he 
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belonged, although he corresponded with a few, | full of the war spirit, and in this place the 
among whom was our late Friend John S. | pulpits are full of it, 1 am in a maze; and I 
Stokes. Since 1895 several Friends have vis-| look at the Doukhobortsi and see Christ’s 
ited him, among them three of our ministers, | little flock. This war is like a hideous dream 
Joseph 8S. Elkinton, Zebedee Haines and David| to me. I cannot sleep. O Lord, how long?’ 
Heston. To this isolated Friend these visits | In a later letter he writes on the same sub- 
of fellow-members in religious fellowship were | ject, “‘I cannot but believe this cruelty going 
as an oasis in a desert to the traveller. on need not have been; and before I condemn 
Perhaps the Christian character of Wm. G. | the Boers I want to hear their side and read 
England can best be shown by some extracts| the minds of Cecil Rhodes and Joseph Cham- 
from his letters. In 1898 he wrote: ‘“‘It was|berlain. I think that St. James settles the 
not by what any person said or wrote that I was | question about the origin of the South African 
led to settlement of mind. | aim to live my sim-| war [when] he says, ‘From whence come 
ple faith and practice and avoid all controversy;| wars and fightings?’ He explains all, I am 
though sometimes I have to defend what I am | satisfied. If I am a subject of Queen Victoria, 
convinced is the teaching of the Shepherd and | I am [also] the subject of a King whose king- 
Bishop of souls. The pastor of flock said|dom is not of this world. He has the first 
in one of his sermons : ‘I cannot see how any- | claim on my loyalty and the love of my heart. 
one can ignore the positive command “‘ Do this|I often look in wonder at others—they may 
in remembrance of me,’’ and ever get to} be far better thanlam. They are more zeal- 
heaven. If they can it is by the skin of their | ous and profess attainments I have never ex- 
teeth.’ I told my wife, ‘The kingdom of God| perienced. But how they can uphold whole- 
is not meat and drink, it is within you, and | sale murder and be cleansed from all sin, love 
where Christ was, was heaven.’ I think George | the Lord with mind, strength, heart and soul, 
Fox said he was in the Paradise of God, and I | and love all men as themselves, is what I cannot 
think that is the presence of Christ as much | reconcile.’’ 
here as hereafter. I need no corruptible} Speaking of his early experience, at about 
things to taste, feel or see. I need no food|the age of twenty-four, he says: “‘At that 
for the senses to feed my soul. The words of | time | was very active (1 say ]—my own will) 
the Master are spirit and life. When my|and father was determined I should exercise 
spirit leaves this body of flesh I never expect | what talent for talking I had. He was sure 
to be reunited to it. The time will come when] God called me to the work of the ministry. I 
the Christian world will see that the despised | told him I[ did not feel that way. He said the 
Quakers held the 7ruth—not in unrighteous-| church said that was what I ought to be, and 
ness.”’ I was not to judge.’’ After relating the giv- 
Speaking of a sufferer by the fire which in| ing out of appointments for him to preach and 
1899 reduced to ashes the business portion of | his spending the time in the woods and all 
Digby, he wrote: “‘ He shed tears and said, ‘I| night in a barn, as previously mentioned, he 
have lost all.’ I said, ‘No, John, thy soul | proceeds: ‘‘ Why did I not take my father’s 
is not lost.’ He replied, ‘True, that is all] advice and listen to the ‘church?’ Just be- 
the medicine that helps.’ I may say here| cause at that time, though! knew little about 
his health is not gone, his wife and family | Friends’ principles, I believed in no man or 
are well, he has a house of his own, though | ‘church’ coming between me and the convic- 
he is much in debt. As I wended my way|tions revealed to me not by man. I did not 
home I thought of the uncertainty of all be-| believe in a paid ministry nor in calling any 
low, and the truth contained in those words, | man Keverend or Master. Father used to say, 
“He builds too low, who builds below the| ‘Willie, you are not fit to have to do with 
skies.” I thought of my own possessions. I] this world; you would work for nothing and 
have the love and friendship of a few of the| give away what you have by listening to 
excellent of the earth. I have a dear, good, | every tale of woe.’ I confess it is so. But 
loving wife, a helpmeet inevery sense. Ihave |let me be poor and robbed rather than make 
my name enrolled in a society which I believe | merchandise of souls: for if on trial, I could 
is nearer to primitive Christianity than any] have entered the ministry of the Methodist 
[other] on earth. I have, I humbly trust, | society,I certainly never would have mentioned 
Christ ruling within. Can fire destroy these? | salary.’’ 
Can all the powers of evil take these away ?} Our Friend was a great sufferer on account 
Never. If I keep close to my Guide and do|of asthma. In the spring of 1901 he wrote: 
not go before Him.’’ “‘The winter is passing away. I am glad. 
Again he wrote: ‘‘Iam very much interested |The approach of winter, of late years, al- 
in the Doukhobors. To my mind they are the} ways means bodily suffering to me. We have 
only people, with the exception of consistent | our trials, but He that has kept, will keep. 
Quakers, who believe our Saviour’s words} He that has fed will feed. A consciousness 
are to be lived out in our daily lives. ‘‘When|of [his] Spirit and his peace abiding is far 
the spirit of revenge and murder—the spirit | above what earth can give.’’ 
of war is rampant, and it seems as if all] 1902, Third Month 10th.— ‘‘In this place 
the earth is full of violence; and I look at} great stress is laid on ‘hat honor,’ and ad- 
the Doukhobortsi—what they have suffered| dressing every grown up person as ‘Mr.’ or 
because they believe Jesus meant his words to| ‘Mrs.,’ &c., and ‘Sir,’ or ‘Reverend.’ The 
be heeded and lived; when | see it is for his| simplicity of the address of Friends is con- 
sake they suffer, and I think I too would have | sidered rudeness. How often at the post- 
had to suffer if I had been a Russian; and | office, railway office, steamboats, lectures, &c., 
when I read religious papers cheering men on | have | seen the selfishness of those who claim 
to covet, to kill, to murder, saying, ‘God is|to be gentlemen and ladies—‘ myself first’ 
on our side—this war is in defence of the|—was the manifest spirit. I hold that any 
kingdom of God;’ when I read of ministers} man or woman who is led and taught by the 









































































gentle Jesus will be gentle towards all 
they will not seek their own, will love their 
neighbor as themselves and will consider 
neighbors’ comfort before their own, 
postmaster, who knew how far away | jj 
and no doubt noticed how often, after | hy 
gotten to the window | gave way to som 
one, would get my mail and call my name, | 
write this to show our actions are often ™ 
ticed when we are not aware, and what | qj 
animal selfishness does not always tri 
over the quiet spirit which does not seek 
assert itself.’’ 

A few months later he wrote: ‘‘I feel mug 
depressed to-night—cast down but not fo. 
saken. This is a wicked world. Often, ty 
often, a spirit of unselfishness, of kindney 
and love, is looked upon as a sign of weak. 
ness, a good opportunity to take advantage 
rob and defraud. Pray that 1 may be kept 
faithful to what I know is Truth.’’ 

On the twenty-sixth of Tenth Month, 193 
he went to the train with Wm. Penn Ch 
of Yarmouth, who had accompanied our frien 
Joseph S.Elkinton and Zebedee Haines on part 
of their religious visit in Nova Scotia. } 
was the last time he was in the village 
Digby. He took a cold and the affectiongf 
the heart became worse. He was not away 
how sick he was, and would say every dy 
that he did not feel worse; but his friend 
saw he was growing weaker. His companion 
writes: “‘He was so willing and patient- 
willing to go if God’s will, but longing to 
with me if he could overcome the pain 
distress. I might have known he was ripe 
ing for glory. He told me he felt this sick 
ness had refined his heart, but he thought per 
haps it might be for service.’’ 

Many visited him and he was always teste 
fying to God’s love and power. He woul 
often break forth in praise and prayer. He 
said the Saviour’s presence was more real # 
him than the presence of any one else. Th 
burial occurred on the twenty-sixth of Twelfth 
Month, 1903. A large company came to look 
for the last time on his face, and many wer 
heard to say, ‘‘He was a good man.”’ 

A short sketch of his life appeared in the 
Halifax and St. Johns papers; and one perso 
wrote: “‘The wealth of a Cecil Rhodes could 
not, and did not, get for him the tribute paid 
to William G. England.” 

EDWIN P. SELLEW. 
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A Goop EXPERIENCE. — Christians might 
avoid much trouble and inconvenience if the 
would only believe what they profess—that Gel 
is able to make them happy without anything 
else. They imagine that if such a dear friend 
were to die, or such and such-blessings were # 
be removed, they would be miserable; wheres 
God can make them a thousand times happiet 
without these. To mention my own case, Go 
has been depriving me of one blessing after 
another; but, as every one was removed, He 
has come in and filled up its place; and no¥, 
when I ama cripple and not able to move,! 
am happier than I ever was in my life befor, 
or ever expected to be; and if I had believed 
this twenty years ago, I might have beens 
much anxiety.— Payson. 





























BE slow in choosing a friend, slower ® 
changing.—A. D. 1735. 
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meetings of an historical character to be held in | case in which it affirmed the right of the Interstate Com- 


that house on the afternoon and evening of Fifth- 
day, the second of the Sixth Month. The meeting 
for worship at ten in the morning will also fur- 
nish an opportunity for Friends from the country 
who may leave their own meetings for the day, 
to join in worship with those residing in and about 
the city. The program is not yet ready for an- 
nouncement, but it is expected that at least four 
papers will be read, covering the history of the old 
meeting-houses in Philadelphia and the circum- 
stances which led up to the erection of this house, 
the development of Quakerism in this section and 
its attitude towards the social and ethical questions 
of the day, personal sketches of the prominent 
men and women a century ago, and social condi- 
tions among Friends of that time. Any of our 
readers who may have in their possession historical 
material relating to that period which they may 
consider valuable and not generally accessible, and 
which they would be willing to place at the dis- 
posal of those preparing papers, would render a 
service by addressing the clerk of the committee 
in charge, Jonathan Evans, Germantown, Phila. 


> —_—___- 


Notes in General. 


FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE PULPIT.— The 
captain of the whaling ship Oriole, sailing from 
New Bedford, distributed an armful of Bibles 
among his sailors, a consequence of which was 
that at least three of them are now in the station 
of ministers of the gospel. 


An American firm, says the Christian World, 
which undertakes to supply preachers with two 
original sermons a week for two dollars, offers a 
novel inducement—if a man sends a sample of his 
handwriting, the manuscripts of the sermons will 
be so like it that no one can tell the difference. 


A Hero.— During the recent outbreak of the 
bubonic plague in Honolulu, when everyone else 
had fied, Armstrong Smith, a young teacher, 
“though pale and thin from overwork, warned of 
his own peril, himself a suspect,” stuck to his post 
as a volunteer nurse, “ giving incalculable aid and 
comfort wherever he went.” When the danger 
was past, influential citizens presented him with 
$5,000 to apply himself to the study of medicine. 





On a gravestone in Vernon, Vermont, is found 
the following biography of one whose maiden 
name was Jemima Sawtelle : 


“Mrs. Jemima Tute 
Successively Relict of Messrs. 
William Phipps, Caleb Howe and Amos Tute. 
The two first were killed by Indians. 
Phipps, July 5, 1743. 
Howe, June 27, 1755. 
When Howe was killed, she and her children, 
Then seven in number, 
Were carried into captivity. 

The oldest, a daughter, went to France, 
And was married to a French gentleman. 
The youngest was torn from her breast, 
And perished with hunger. 

By the aid of some benevolent gentlemen, 
And her own personal heroism, 

She recovered the rest. 

She had two by her last husband. 

She outlived him and them, 

And died March 7, 1805, aged 82. 
Having passed through more vicissitudes, 
And endured more hardships, 

Than any of her cotemporaries. 

No more can Savage foes annoy 
Nor aught her widespread fame destroy.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitEeD StaTes.—The United States Supreme Court has 
lately issued a decision in reference to an anthracite coal 
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not included in the neutral zone, and R 
within her rights in the action taken. mame & ball tote 
It is reported that considerable dis prevails 
Siberia in consequence of the war. In fo e 

calling out of the reserves has deprived the rural d 

of most of their laborers. In the Kuznets district, 

all of the men capable of bearing arms have been 
upon to serve, no one is left to till the ground, and there 
is serious danger of famine. The stores of P 

are diminishing and prices of foodstuffs are ad 

In the Cossack settlements the position is even more 
serious. 

A battle has taken place in Korea between the Japan. 
ese and Russians at Chongzu, after which the Japaness 
advanced twenty-five miles to Kirakean, the Russians re " 
treating before them. 

A bill has been introduced into the British Parliament 
intended to prevent the admission of certain classes of 
emigrants. The Home Secretary, in introducing the 
measure, referred to the increase of crime, due to the 
admission of a class of aliens who would be refused ad. 
mission into the United States. There was no intention, 
the Secretary explained, to interfere with the immigra- 
tion of foreigners generally, but only with the class of 
undesirable immigrants who had displaced the British 
laborer, and pushed the English out of dwellings 
formerly had occupied, with the result that the feeling 
between foreigners and Britishers, especially in London, 
was becoming a serious menace to the maintenance of 
law and order. 

By a German process, the contents of a tin can con- 
taining food can be served hot, without the use of fire, 
the tin being placed in another filled with water and 
having a false bottom containing calcium carbide, which 
is forced into the water when it is desired to do so, and 
bringe the contents of the inner can to a boiling point, 

The British steamship Discovery, which left London in 
the Seventh Mo., 1901, for a voyage of exploration in 
Antarctic regione, and which was afterwards followed by 
two ships sent to relieve the expedition has arrived in 
New Zealand. Scientific work was continued by the ex- 
plorers throughout the winter of 1903. They established 
the fact that the interior of Victorialand continues ata 
height of 9000 feet, and is evidently a vast continental 
plateau. At one time during their exploration the com- 
pass pointed exactly the wrong way. 

Returns from the whole of India for the week ending 
Third Mo. 19th, show that the number of deaths from the 
bubonic plague was 40,527, an increase of 7000 over 
those of the preceding week. 

A despath from Sydney, Australia, says: The work of 
harvesting this year's wheat crop is nearly completed, 
and the government estimates place the yield at 11,000, 
000 bushels above the best previous record. Seventeen 
million bushels are now available for export. 

A British expedition under Colonel Younghusband, 
which had been encamped near Geru, in Thibet, for some 
months, with the professed intention of carrying on nego- 
tiations was recently requested by a Thibetan general 
with an armed force to withdraw, threatening an attack 
if refused. A battle ensued by which the Thibetans were 
repulsed with an estimated loss of 400 men. The British 
expedition then advanced. 

Earthquake shocks were felt at Manzanillo, Mexico, on 
the 27th ult. On the 28th, shocks were felt in the province 
of Daghestan in the Caucasas. 


merce Commission to inspect the books of account, and 
contracts made by Railroad Companies. 

A despatch of 1st inst. from Des Moines says that Iowa is 
confronted with acoal famine as a result of the lockout, 
which closed every mine in the State and a section of 
Missouri. Not a pound of coal is to be had for sale in 
many cities of the State. Unless the situation is improved 
within the next three weeks, factories will be shut down 
for want of fuel. 

Daily medical inspection of public school children in 
Philadelphia is to be made. The work will be systemati- 
ca'ly performed by a corps of fifty medical inspectors, 
under the direction of the Department of Health and with 
the co-operation of the Board of Education the aim of the 
system is to safeguard the health of the children. In the 
matter of curable physical defects alone, it is estimated 
that 50,000 children will be benefited directly. The first 
object of the inspectors will be to exclude from school all 
children suffering from contagious diseases ; second, to 
exclude all those suffering from non-contagious diseases, 
but who are too ill to remain in school, the inspectors will 
then make a more careful examination to discover physi- 
cal defects, including curvature of the spine, flat foot, 
deafness, defective eyesight, narrow chest, etc., that may 
be corrected or improved by medical aid. 

A dispatch from Concord. N. C. says Warren C. Cole- 
man, one of the best-known negroes in the United States 
ie dead. Starting life in poverty, he became through his 
own exertions, one of the wealthiest negroes in the coun- 
try. He was once a student at Howard University, in 
Washington, sustaining himself. He later established him- 
self in business and purchased real estate. At the time 
of his death he was said to be the owner of 100 houses, 
none of which was incumbered. He started the first cotton 
factory in this country owned and operated by his people, 
and that factory is not only running on full time, but every 
piece of goods manufactured by it is sold as fast as made. 

It is estimated that about 2000 cases of typhoid fever 
are now under treatment in Philadelphia. The cause of the 
outbreak is due, health officials say, to infection from the 
polluted water supply. The pollution was at its worst three 
weeks ago. The disease, according to the Health Depart- 
ment, takes about three weeks to develop after the system 
becomes infected. The only preventive is not to drink water 
until after it has been boiled at least twenty minutes. The 
use of ice is also regarded asedangerous. The typhoid 
germ is known to have lived six months frozen in a cake 
of ice. 

The recent floods in Southern Indiana have caused a loss 
to property estimated at $8,000,000. In Michigan great 
damage has also been done at Grand Rapids and in the 
valley of the Grand river. On the 28 ult. at Grand Rapids 
it was estimated that 14,000 people were in distress, and 
at Saginaw a large portion of the business section of the 
city was flooded. 

From Piedmont Mo., it was stated on the 30 ult. that 
Black River has steadily risen until its waters are five 
feet higher than at any previous flood, and the country 
was inundated for seventy miles. 

On the 1st inst. streams all over central and northern 
Ohio were reported swollen into floods by an aimost un- 
precedented fall of rain. At many points houses are sub- 
merged and railroad and interurban traffic is impeded. 

A despatch of the 3rd from New York city says: The 
water in the harbor to-day, because of a northwest gale, 
was at the lowest point it has reached in several years. 
Vessels all over the upper bay were left stranded and 
unable to move until late to-night. 

It is stated that probably 12,000 to 15,000 men are en- 
gaged in the oyster business in the waters of Eastern Vir- 
ginia, where there are several thousand acres of “natural 
oyster beds” and probably more than 100,000 acres of “‘ar- 
tificial” oyster beds where oysters have been planted. 

ForeIGN.—A despatch from Paris of the 28th ult, 
says: The government bill for the suppression of all 
forms of teaching by the religious orders in France was 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies by the decisive vote 
of 316 to 269. 

The law passed sweeps away the whole fabric of teach- 
ing by religious orders, thus in effect substituting the 
system of State schools for those heretofore conducted 
by the orders. 

The bill, which still has to pass the Senate, though no 
very serious opposition to it is anticipated there, forbids 
all teaching by the religious orders in the territory of 
France proper, and provides for the suppression within 
ten years of all orders actually holding an authorization 
to teach. 

Russia has practically closed the port of Newchwang, 
annulling consular jurisdiction and proclaiming martial 
law. MARGARET ANN FRICHMAN, aged seventy-eight years, 

The foreign residents are preparing to abandon their | months and nineteen days. A beloved member of 
property and trade interests. The port is in territory | Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. 





NOTICES. 


Teacher is wanted for School under care of Prepara- 
tive Meeting in Woodbury, N. J. Applicants please state 
experience, and address, WILLIAM T. COOPER, oF 

. HANNAH P. RUDOLPH, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2:50 and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 








Diep, on the 22nd of Twelfth Mo., 1903, at Olney, 
Philadelphia, Lyp1A SPENCER Morris, wife of 
Morris, an elder and beloved member of Germantows 
Particular and Frankford Monthly Meeting of Friends, it 
the seventy-fifth year of her age. 

—,at the home of Lindley Heald, her son-in-ls¥, 
near West Branch, Iowa, on the 8th of Second Mo., 
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